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THE BULLETIN FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

As several changes will be made in the ap- 
pearance and character of the Bulletin of the 
present year, a few words of explanation may 
properly find a place at the commencement of 
the first number. 

This work is intended for the benefit of 
many thousands of readers. More than one 
hundred and thirteen thousand copies were 
distributed during the past year, and we hope 
to exceed that number with the present vol- 
ume. It is reasonable to suppose that a large 
majority of these readers, are unacquainted with 
many of the terms of art, the nature of partic- 
ular processes, the history of schools, and the 
biography of artists. It is proposed in the pre- 
sent series, to furnish plain and intelligible arti- 
cles on these subjects. A Dictionary, bio- 
graphical, technological, and topical, has al- 
ready been commenced, and will be carried 
on in future issues. We have also decided 
to republish an excellent English essay on Per- 
spective, with copious illustrations, and to fur- 
nish treatises upon the history, of Engraving, 
the miniature artists of the 15th century, and 
other interesting matters. The Dictionary will 
be arranged in alphabetical order, and con- 
tinued through a succession of numbers. It 
will be important therefore, for those who 
desire to preserve this work to subscribe 
early in the year, as the same rule has been 
adopted to which we adhered in 1850, viz.: 
that each member is to be entitled to those num- 
bers only, which may be issued during and after 
the month in which his subscription shall be re- 
ceived. 

The Bulletin,, for 1851, will also offer to 
readers who are well instructed in the his- 
tory and philosophy of art, articles which 
shall be worthy of their perusal. The papers 
on these subjects that appeared in the last 
volume, although they were not extensively no- 
ticed by the public press, met, we believe, the ap- 
probation of many individuals, whose praise 
it was an honor to receive. It shall be the 
endeavor of those to whom the management 
of the work is intrusted, to make it in this de- 
partment, still more deserving of the favor of 
enlightened critics. 

The journal will continue to be the organ 
of the American Art-Union, and the medium 
of communication between the managers and 
the members. It will also furnish, as hereto- 
fore, valuable selections from publications on 
Art not readily accessible to ordinary readers, 



and a synopsis of Art news both American and 
Foreign. 

Its appearance has been improved by the 
addition of a cover embellished by the pencil 
of Darky. 

It is intended that its illustrations shall be 
more varied and valuable than heretofore. 
Wood engravings will be frequently given, and 
also original etchings as often as they can be pro- 
cured. Four Outline Drawings by Darley, 
upon subjects taken from American literature, 
have already been commissioned and will appear 
in the course of the year. The first of them 
adorns the present number. These drawings 
alone, to all admirers of the graceful, the ex- 
pressive, and the characteristic in art, will be 
worth the fees of membership, and they offer 
another inducement to early subscription, as in 
this way only can the com.plele set be procured. 
Engravings by other distinguished artists will 
be furnished — works, not translated from the ori- 
ginal sketches to the steel or wood by laborious 
copying, but traced immediately thereon by the 
hands of the artists themselves, and preserving 
all the spirit and vivacity, which is so often lost 
in the tedious mechanical transfer. We have 
promises from several gentlemen of great ability 
to assist us in this part of our labors, and a rea- 
sonable prospect of furnishing, in this way, a 
kind of treat which is afforded by no European 
Journals that we know, except the London Art- 
Journal and the French semi-monthly V Artiste, 
where, of course, it is given with much greater 
success than we can hope to attain for some 
time to come. The wood engravings will con- 
sist chiefly of representations of works, pur- 
chased for distribution by the Art-Union. We 
shall endeavor to make them fair specimens 
of the state of this art jn America, where it 
has attained an excellence, that will probably 
surprise our readers. 

We beg leave in conclusion, to ask the at- 
tention of merchants and dealers in any way 
connected with the arts, of manufacturers of arti- 
cles in which something beyond mere utility is 
attempted, booksellers, teachers, and in a word, 
all those whose business depends upon the sup- 
port of people of intelligence and taste, to the 
great bene fits to be derived from advertising in our 
columns. As we have said elsewhere, more than 
113,000 copies of the Bulletin of 1850 have 
been distributed. We hope that the number for 
1851 will be greatly increased. As these copies 
fall chiefly into the hands of the instructed 
members of the community, it is thought, that 
no more desirable mode of communication than 
our columns present, can be afforded to the class 
of advertisers that we have mentioned above. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

The characteristic is an essential principle 
of art, and one that is never attained without 
original ability, and then rarely managed with 
tact. It possesses singular attraction, in mo- 
dern times, from the uniformity of manners, 
induced by high civilization. The peculiar zest 
with which an epicure enjoys game, and a natu- 
ralist or poet explores a primeval and uninvaded 
scene, is experienced, in a degree, by every vig- 
orous and healthful mind in finding the charac- 
teristic effectively depicted in literature and 
art, or individualized in society. The interest 
awakened by the advent of a "lion" in the 
circles of Edinburgh, London, or Paris ; the 
pleasure with which we encounter, in travel, a 
sequestered village, where the language, cos- 
tume or habits of the people have retained their 
individuality ; and the earnest praise we lavish 
upon the author who succeeds in creating a fresh, 
consistent, and memorable character, are fami- 
liar evidences of the natural love of what is 
characteristic as an element of universal taste. 
Yet this obvious truth has been comparatively 
seldom acknowledged and rarely acted upon. 
Conformity to a classical type, the dominion of 
a prescriptive standard of taste, and the tyranny 
of fashion, have combined to elevate imita- 
tion above originality ; and genius, of a high 
and energetic kind, has alone proved ade- 
quate to obtain recognition for the latter. 
Shakspeare gave it sanction and nurture in 
England, and to him we ascribe, in no small 
measure, the bold individuality of achieve- 
ment and taste, so remarkable in the history 
of art and letters in Great Britain. It is this 
which accounts for the otherwise anomalous 
taste that unites such opposite extremes of ap- 
preciation as Walpole, Gray, and Croly, with 
Burns, Crabbe, and Dickens, in literature; and 
in art, Turner, West, and Lawrence, with More- 
land, Hogarth, and Wilkie. There exists, in- 
deed, an interminable dispute between the vo- 
taries of the classic and the characteristic; only 
by slow degrees and most unwillingly do the 
votaries of the former yield their ground; accus- 
tomed to look at nature through the lens of 
antiquity, they dislike to admit that she can be 
directly viewed, that her features may be seized 
and embodied, and her spirit infused, without 
the intervention of that style, which the mira- 
cles of ancient art have consecrated. But when 
an original artist perfects himself in the details 
of this culture, as a means of expression, and 
then uses it to illustrate nature and manners 
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as they actually exist, these devotees of antiqui- 
ty are somewhat bewildered. In such a case, 
the charge of ignorance or vulgarity is inad- 
missible. The execution proves high know- 
ledge and acquaintance with standard models ; 
but the familiarity of the subjects chosen, and 
the fact that, instead of beauty according to the 
abstract classical idea, nature in her charac- 
teristic significance, is the essence of the work, 
disturbs the artistic creed of these ultra con- 
servatives. The delight which all classes take 
in the sight of these adventurous efforts, the in- 
stant and genuine sympathy they awaken, and 
the extraordinary power they unquestionably 
display, "puzzle the will" of the elegant repre- 
sentatives of classicism ; and they can only re- 
iterate the arguments adduced in the old contro- 
versy in regard to the Shakspearian and Racine 
Drama; or have the magnanimity to acknow- 
ledge that the sphere of art is infinitely more ex- 
tensive and versatile than they had imagined, 
and cannot be limited by any theory which a 
single touch of genius may for ever annihilate. 

The career of Wilkie affords, perhaps, the 
most striking and certainly the most interest- 
ing illustration of these views. He began to 
be an artist from instinct, and seldom has the 
tendency been less modified by adventitious 
influences. Excepting a print of a Highland 
Chief sent to his father's manse, the exercise 
of the artistic faculty was not even suggested 
to him by any visible example of its results ; 
yet, on the floors and walls of his boyhood's 
frugal home, on the smooth stones of the field, 
on the sand of the brook-side, and on his 
slate at school, he continually sketched human 
faces, animals, and every picturesque object that 
caught his eye : no sooner was the visitor's back 
turned, than something, so near a likeness that it 
was immediately recognized, appeared in chalk 
or charcoal ; groups of schoolboys surrounded 
his desk for " counterfeit presentments ;" he pre- 
ferred to cover the margin of the page with de- 
signs, to committing its text to memory ; and to 
stand, with his hands in his pockets, and mark 
the pictures his comrades unconsciously made 
at their sports, to engaging in them himself; 
and it was his boast that he could draw be- 
fore he knew how to read, and paint before 
he could spell. 

That love of the characteristic was his 
chief inspiration, while thus spontaneously ex- 
ercising the language of art, is evident from 
the subjects he chose and the kind of observa- 
tion in which he delighted. His improvised 
drawings usually aimed at great significance or 
whimsicality ; mere imitation of uninteresting 
objects he abjured. On his way to school he 
loitered to sketch a gipsy wife or a maimed 
soldier, a limping sailor or a mendicant fiddler, 
and to observe groups of ploughmen ; while it 
is remembered of him that his attention was 
often absorbed in watching a sunbeam on the 
wall, and the chiaro 'tcuro effect of a smithy at 
night. He courted the society of good story- 
tellers, and discovered, under a demure exterior, 
the keenest relish of drollery and mischief. 
Like the Duke of Argyle, his heart " warmed to 
the tartan" — though for its picturesque rather 
than its patriotic associations ; and the two me- 
morable experiences of his boyhood were the 
sight of the sea and a review of cavalry. Nerved 
by habits of simplicity, and practised in the ob- 
servation of nature, — sagacious, honest, candid, 



and poor, but wholly inexperienced in the tech- 
nicalities and refinements of art — with this na- 
tive sense of the characteristic, and a decided 
genius for embodying it, he left the manse of 
Cults, at the age of fourteen, to study art in 
Edinburgh. 

Habits of incessant application, and a resolu- 
tion to proceed intelligently, and never by ob- 
scure steps, according to his fellow pupils, dis- 
tinguished him at the Trustees' Academy. He 
would not copy the foot or hand of an ancient 
statue without first knowing its law of expres- 
sion, and accounting scientifically for the posi- 
tion of each muscle; he was thorough and con- 
stant, and therefore made visible progress in 
facility and correctness of drawing. He took a 
prize in a few months, and the intervals of his 
practice were given to his favorite sphere of ob- 
servation ; ever in pursuit of character, he fre- 
quented trysts, fairs, and market-places. David 
Allen, a kind of Scotch Teniers, was the only pre- 
cursor of Wilkie that seems to have proved sug- 
gestive ; they had a natural vein in common, 
though essentially different; and these appear 
to have been the exclusive sources of his early 
education in art. An imperturbable good na- 
ture and love of quiet fun, endeared Wilkie to 
his comrades ; but his form grew thin, and his 
cheek pale, from his life of assiduous routine 
that filled the cycle of his youth ; anxious not 
to invade, more than necessity compelled, the 
narrow resources of his family, he earnestly, 
sought that command of art that would enable 
him to render it lucrative ; and on his return 
home, he began at once to seek, and permanent- 
ly represent, the characteristic phases of life 
and manners in his native district, where, in boy- 
hood, he had grown familiar with them, and 
whither he had returned, with power to do jus- 
tice to his conceptions. The history of his first 
attempt in the peculiar sphere for which nature 
so obviously adapted him, is one of those pleas- 
ing and impressive episodes in the uneventful 
career of genius, which confirm our faith in its 
natural resources and inevitable destiny. With 
an old chest of drawers for an easel, and a 
herd-boy for a lay-figure, he began to put upon 
canvas a village fair. The scene of the picture 
was the adjacent hamlet of Pitteslie, the site of 
which, and its local features, he first carefully 
sketched ; his groups and figures were gleaned 
on a market-day, and consisted of old women 
and bonnie lassies, venders of poultry, shoes, 
eggs, and candy, a travelling auctioneer, a bal- 
lad-singer, a gayly-decked recruiting sergeant, 
and the grave forms of ministers and elders; 
the portraits he transferred to a blank leaf of 
his bible from the unconscious congregation at 
the kirk. Thus directly from life and nature 
every trait of the picture was derived. Its 
variety of character and dramatic style charmed 
the uninitiated, and the impressive originality of 
its conception won the favor of tasteful and un- 
prejudiced observers. The number of the lat- 
ter, however, was too limited at home for him 
to expect there the encouragement he needed ; 
and while he made studies in the vicinity which 
proved of great future use, and sketched out- 
lines of village and rustic life which proved the 
bases of many subsequent triumphs, his chief 
resource in Scotland was portrait painting. 
With the gains of several months' labor in this 
field, and means cheerfully advanced by his 
father and neighbors to the best of their slender 



ability, he went to London, like many an ad- 
venturous genius, with a gift of nature to de- 
velope, upon the recognition of which his pros- 
perity wholly depended. We may imagine the 
feelings of the sagacious but demure young 
Scot, as he exchanged the familiar landscape 
of moor and mountain for the English coast, the 
ship-covered Thames, and the smoky canopy 
of London. Undaunted by the multitudinous 
life around him, with a modest but determined 
soul, he isolated himself, and patiently toiled. 
For nine long months he lived in humble lodg- 
ings, dined for thirteen pence a day, drew from 
his own limbs as models, and blacked his own 
shoes for economy. Illness as well as poverty 
beset him, but his studies at the academy, his 
observations in the streets, and his labor at the 
easel, were unremitted. He placed his pictures 
in a shop-window, and groups would cluster 
around and enjoy them ; they found ready pur- 
chasers at six guineas each, but distrust of their 
own taste prevented many from acknowledging 
the merit they could not but feel ; and Wilkie 
corresponded with his father on the subject of 
returning to the manse and renouncing his 
dream of metropolitan success. True to his do- 
mestic attachments, he sought, with his first 
earnings, to procure a piano-forte for his sister; 
and at the shop of a distinguished manufacturer 
he excited curiosity; which led to an examina- 
tion of his portfolio, and, at length, to the exhi- 
bition of Pitteslie Fair to the Countess of Mans- 
field—a patroness of the instrument-maker. 
Lord Mansfield ordered a picture of Wilkie, 
selecting his sketch of " The Village Politician" 
as the subject. The first idea of this work 
seems to have arisen from a popular ballad, but 
the excitement of the French revolution, as it 
operated in rural districts upon the village gos- 
sips, over the ale-house Gazette, rendered it an 
epitome of the times; while in its details, as in 
the former instance, the painter followed nature 
with graphic authenticity. 

An incidental discussion between several 
artists of distinction, which resulted in a visit to 
Wilkie's humble studio, contributed, at the 
same moment, to draw attention to bis merits ; 
and the exhibition of the " Village Politician" 
at the Royal Academy, was an epoch in the his- 
tory of English Art. Although Lord Mansfield, 
in his pecuniary arrangement with Wilkie, did 
not emulate the liberality for which patrons of 
art are renowned in Great Britain, yet the artist's 
manly behavior on the occasion, and the fame 
of the picture, had the immediate effect of estab- 
lishing him in public estimation. Thenceforth 
his reputation was fixed as an original painter ; 
in him the characteristic found its legitimate 
exponent ; and although Northcote sneered at 
his subjects as belonging to the "pauper school," 
and Haydon, in his admiration of the grand 
style, disputed with him as to the claims of his 
sphere of art, he calmly pursued his course ; 
and the Auroras and Calypsos of the exhibition 
were neglected, in their artificial beauty, while 
the iron-railing about Wilkie's homely, but true 
and natural creations, was constantly surrounded 
by eager throngs of all classes, whose looks of 
wonder, mirth, or tenderness, bore witness to 
their genuine emotion. 

The effect of Wilkie's success upon the people 
of his native place, formed a striking contrast to 
their original misgivings as to his career. The 
ominous shake of the head with which the nar- 
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row but worthy presbyters had listened to 
what they deemed his profane intent, gave place 
to the reluctant confession that he was an inge- 
nious lad ; the old villagers, who had been most 
offended at finding their respectable faces trans- 
ferred to the picture of a Fair without their know- 
ledge and consent, now called at the manse, to 
thank the young artist for theenduring honor be- 
stowed by his miraculous pencil ; the rustic satir- 
ist who had declared of one of his early sketches 
that it was more like a flounder than a foot, was 
now voted a simpleton ; and the old dame whose 
prophecy of the boy David, that he would live 
to be knighted, had been ridiculed, now won 
quite a reputation for second-sight, especially as 
the prediction was soon literally fulfilled. Next 
to the patronage secured by his fame, its most 
valuable result was social advancement. He 
immediately gained the friendship and confi- 
dence, and, in many instances, the habitual 
society of the leading men of rank, genius, and 
character in the kingdom, and preserved the 
benefit first obtained through artistic genius, 
by his rich humor, unalloyed simplicity, and 
candid good nature. Indeed, no better evidence 
of the solid nature of Wilkie's gifts and acquire- 
ments could be afforded, than that shown in the 
manner of receiving what has been justly called 
" this gust of fame." His enthusiasm remained 
calm as before, his habits of application un- 
changed, his assiduity in the study and repre- 
sentation of the characteristic increased ; he 
seemed only confirmed by the public response 
to his aspirations in their essential truth and 
efficacy ; no symptom of elation appeared ; and 
it soon became evident to all that Wilkie's mo- 
desty was equal to his originality. 

It is impossible to follow his subsequent 
career, without acknowledging the peculiar 
value of individual patronage to the cause of 
art. "We have seen that long and careful obser- 
vation, repeated experiment, and patient study, 
are essential to the production of such works as 
those adapted to his genius ; to toil thus upon a 
doubtful subject, to create instead of ministering 
to taste of this kind, or to sacrifice a sphere so 
original and attractive for portrait painting — are 
equally undesirable alternatives ; it is needful 
that the artist should be cheered by a reliable 
destination for his work, that he should devote 
himself to it with confidence and a spirit of free- 
dom, hope, and self-possession, such as can 
never be realized when the disposition and re- 
compense of this labor is wholly precarious. 
Accordingly we deem Wilkie's successive admi- 
rable efforts the legitimate fruits of tasteful indi- 
vidual encouragement ; the commission of Lord 
Mansfield was immediately followed by one from 
Lord Mulgrave, and another from the Duke of 
Gloucester and Sir George Beaumont. The lat- 
ter gentleman may be considered the ideal of 
an artist's friend. Thoroughly versed in the 
principles, history, and practice of art, and only 
excluded from a high share of its honors by a 
want of executive facility, he not only ordered a 
picture with a tasteful wisdom that enlisted every 
true artist's gratitude, but watched its progress 
with an appreciative enthusiasm that awakened 
the best sympathies of the painter; his tact and 
liberality were equal to his intelligence and 
taste. His letters to Wilkie are beautiful illus- 
trations of character, as well as evidences of 
artistic knowledge and zeal. His home was the 
favorite resort of the fraternity, and his visits 



and letters cheered the labors and the lives of a 
class of men who need more and receive less re- 
cognition than any other. 

Wilkie continued to illustrate the subjects that 
from the first arrested his mind ; usually they 
were tinged with his own experience, and had a 
distinct national association ; and always the 
graces of execution were made to elucidate the 
characteristic in expression. " The Blind Fid- 
dler," "The Letter of Introduction," "The 
Reading of the Will," " The Penny Wedding," 
" The Card Players," " The Newsmonger," " The 
Unexpected Visitor," •' The Cut Finger," "Guess 
my Name," " The Parish Beadle," " Rent Day," 
and " The Rabbit on the Wall," are pictures the 
very names of which at once suggest the genius 
of Wilkie, the originality of his sphere, and the 
causes of his popularity. Except to professional 
readers the description of a picture is usually 
tedious and vague ; the general character of 
those of Wilkie may be inferred from their 
names ; while the inimitable skill and effect of 
their execution has been made familiar by the 
excellent engravings of the originals so widely 
distributed on both sides of the ocean. Like the 
poems of Burns, they speak directly to the heart 
and fancy, to the sense of humor and of humani- 
ty ; and, humble as is their apparent aim, few 
works of art breathe so universal a language ; 
for it is derived from and addressed to our com- 
mon nature, with only such local and individual 
modification as give it significance and person- 
ality. 

The " Reading of the Will" is said to have 
been suggested by Bannister the comedian ; it 
is one of the most characteristic not only of Wil- 
kie's pictures, but of the school to which it be- 
longs ; it is a kind of sublimated Hogarth, a gen- 
uine scene in life's drama, expressive, true, and 
having that fine mixture of nature, and irony of 
observation and skill, which forms the excel- 
lence of the domestic style of art. The business- 
air of the attorney, the snuffling boy with his 
marbles, the pensive coquetry of the bouncing 
widow, the gallant devotion of the stalwart 
officer, and the flustering, indignant movement 
of the piqued dame, are eloquent exhibitions of 
character. For unity of design artists give the 
preference to the " Blind Fiddler ;" the old man's 
complacent look at the sight of the children's 
pleasure, the boy imitating the musician with a 
pair of bellows, the leaping of the infant, and the 
mother's sympathetic delight, form a family 
scene under the influence of music, at once 
sweet, natural, and harmonious. Probably no 
single work exhibited at the Royal Academy 
ever produced the immediate effect of " The 
Waterloo Gazette." From the women leaning 
out of the windows to drink in the thrilling news, 
to the oyster suspended on the half-raised fork 
of the entranced listener, every figure and ob- 
ject indicates the effect of the tidings, and this 
so vividly as to absorb and infect spectators of 
every class. 

The English school of painting is admirably 
illustrative of English life and character. It is 
essentially domestic, and often so when profess- 
edly historical. Its landscapes, family groups, 
rural manners, or characteristic subjects de- 
picted with elegance, nicety, expression and 
truth, one would instantly infer were destined 
to become familiar and endeared to tasteful 
eyes in the privacy of home : grandeur of de- 
sign and exaltation of sentiment — the pictorial 



generalization of the old masters, intended to 
adorn cathedrals and princely walls, would be 
singularly out of place in domestic retreats. A 
consciousness on the part of the artists, that 
they thus minister to the individual and the 
family, seems to chasten, refine, and genially 
inspire their labors. There is something almost 
personally attaching in some of these limners as 
there is in the household writers of Britain ; 
and we feel towards Gainsborough, Leslie, and 
Wilkie, as we do towards Thomson, Goldsmith, 
and Sterne. Tet one can scarcely imagine a 
greater variety of style than the renowned 
painters of England include ; few contrasts in 
art being more absolute than those between 
Moreland and Turner, West and Leslie, or Rey- 
nolds and Lawrence. In the works and artistic 
opinions of Wilkie there is more intelligence 
than imagination ; good sense, clear reasoning, 
and thoughtfulness, form the basis of his 
genius ; and these are the very qualities which 
distinguish the English from the Italians and 
Dutch, — the former having sense as the main 
element of their artistic activity, the second 
imagination, and the latter imitation. " Art," 
says Wilkie, " is only art when it adds mind to 
form ;" elsewhere he speaks of Turner's " gla- 
mour of color;" and observes : " With a certain 
class of subjects it is necessary to put in much 
that is imaginary, or without authority, and to 
leave out much unadapted for painting." Few 
artists uniformly had a better reason for the 
faith that was in them than Wilkie, and his 
memory and observation were equally charac- 
terized by this intelligent spirit. Jerusalem re- 
called to his mind the imaginations of Poussin, 
and seemed built for all time ; while he recog- 
nized in the works of Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Piombo, the closest resemblance to the Syrian 
race, and ascribed it to the constant intercourse 
between Venice and the East. From his com- 
prehensive style, he saw that Michel Angelo's 
prophets and sibyls resembled the Jews of the 
Holy City ; while Raphael and Da Vinci recalled 
nature. He seems justly to have understood 
himself, and never painted well, except when self- 
impelled to a subject. He declined a commission 
to execute a picture of the death of Sidney, from 
a conviction of his inaptitude for the particular 
style required ; and all Sir Walter's counsel to 
him in behalf of certain picturesque and me- 
morable localities in Scotland, was thrown away 
upon the artist, who, meanwhile, was busy in 
his own manner, collecting pictorial data, and 
providing what his friends called "relays of 
character," — working up his inimitable concep- 
tions, and, at intervals, replenishing his purse by 
limning a portrait; in the latter department, 
his most elaborate works are the Queen and 
her Council, Wellington, O'Connell, and Scott's 
family at Abbotsford. 

In one of his felicitous speeches, Wilkie re- 
marked of his native country : " Bleak as are 
her mountains, and homely as are her people, 
they have yet in their habits and occupations a 
characteristic acuteness and feeling ;" and these 
he seemed as much inspired to embody and 
preserve as Scott the historic associations, or 
Burns the rustic sentiment of the land ; and his 
eminent success is chiefly attributable to the 
possession, in a high degree, of the traits of his 
nation — sagacity, perseverance, and a kind of 
implicit faith in the understanding as the guide 
to truth. His habit of interrupting conversa- 
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tion whenever he did not clearly understand 
what was said, and insisting on an explanation, 
his comments on art, and his patient experi- 
ments, both observant and executive, in order 
to arrive at the actual reflection of nature, 
evince a self-reliance and intelligent persistency 
that insured an ultimate triumph. He was 
usually an entire year in producing a work ; it 
first existed vaguely in his mind for a long in- 
terval, and around the primitive conception 
were gradually clustered hints caught from ex- 
perience : and when at last on the easel, re- 
peated changes brought it slowly to perfection. 
It indicates unusual perspicuity in his teacher 
at Edinburgh that he wrote the elder Wilkie, 
that there was something of Correggio's manner 
in his son's drawing, and that " the more deli- 
cacy required in the execution the more suc- 
cessful would he be." He also prophesied his 
ability for the higher range of art, founded on 
this truth, and exactitude in the treatment of 
humble subjects. Yet when Wilkie first pre- 
sented himself with the Earl of Leven's intro- 
duction to the Trustees' Academy, he was re- 
fused admission on the ground of his technical 
ignorance. The deficiency in imitative skill, 
which he had enjoyed no adequate oppor- 
tunity to gain, was thus suffered to blind the 
professor to his originality of conception — the 
rarest and most valuable gift of the artist. 
When culture and experience had given him a 
control of the vocabulary of art, his genius un- 
folded into what has been aptly called "the 
skill of Hogarth, and the glow without the 
grossness of Teniers." There is always a moral 
as well as a graphic power in his works— a 
lesson of humanity— a glimpse of universal 
truth, which exalt the homeliest details, and 
gives significance to every casual touch. 

Wilkie's artist-life was chiefly diversified by 
social recreation and travel. On his journeys 
to the Continent, his constant attention was 
given to pictures, and his letters abound in wise, 
just, and independent criticism. In Germany he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding two of his best 
works held in great estimation— ''The Reading 
of the Will " and " The Toilet of a Bride :" 
the possession of the former having been ami- 
cably disputed by the kings of England and 
Bavaria. He revelled in the examination of the 
Correggios at Parma, gazed with interest on 
Rembrandt's house at Antwerp, was reminded 
of Cuyp at Nymegen, and studied Michel Angelo 
with reverence in Italy. He took the Sultan's 
portrait at Constantinople, and was honored by 
a public dinner at Rome, at which the Duke of 
Hamilton presided, and all the artists of distinc- 
tion in the Eternal City were present. His last 
pilgrimage was to the East ; and the record of 
his impressions overflows with a keen, yet holy 
appreciation of its scenes and history. With 
his portfolio enriched by sketches of the land- 
scape, costume and physiognomy, in which that 
memorable region abounds, his views of art en- 
larged and his fancy teeming with new subjects, 
on his way home his life prematurely closed on 
board an oriental steamer in the harbor of 
Gibraltar. 

His views of art were both acute and compre- 
hensive. He recognized the spiritual aim of 
Correggio and the detailed fidelity of the Dutch 
painters, and, in his last manner, more perfectly 
united them than any previous limner ; " take 
away simplicity from art," he writes, "and away 



goes all its influence ;" yet elsewhere he de- 
clares that the " power of stirring deep emotion, 
and not of overcoming difficulties, is her pecu- 
liar glory." He considered art a language to be 
used wisely, and sought his own material among 
the pipers and deer-stalkers of Athol, in the by- 
way hovels of Ireland, in Jews' Row, London, in 
projecting gables, in by-way incidents, in the 
sagacity of mind and kindliness of heart of the 
aged, in the mirth of the Lowlands, in the figures 
at the public bath on the Danube, in the old 
scribe at the mosque door, and in the incidental 
groups, brilliant harmony of color, and effective 
light shade which nature and life afforded. He 
appealed to the immediate ; selected themes of 
national interest, and made noble pictures out of 
familiar materials; hence, the ardent recogni- 
tion and unbounded popularity he enjoyed. 
" From Giotto to Michel Angelo," he remarks, 
" expression and sentiment seem the first things 
thought of, while those who followed seemed to 
have allowed technicalities to get the better of 
them." In Wilkie's happiest efforts the desira- 
ble proportion between these two elements of 
art is completely realized. 

An ingenious work has been published to show 
the effect of different mechanic trades upon the 
animal economy ; a curious branch of the in- 
quiry might include the influence of special 
kinds of mental action upon the brain and 
nerves. We have seen that Wilkie's superiority 
consisted in the minutiae of expression attained 
by intense study ; after thus executing several 
renowned works, he seems to have felt great 
cerebral disturbance ; the power of sustained 
attention was invaded ; when his mind became 
fixed upon a sketch or a conception, suddenly a 
mist would rise before his eyes, his ideas would 
grow bewildered, and only after an interval of 
repose or recreation, could he again command 
his faculties. The discriminating reader of his 
own account of the process by which he worked 
out his artistic ideas : cannot fail to recognise in 
the assiduous concentration of thought upon the 
details of expression, if not the proximate 
cause, at least as aggravating this tendency to 
cerebral disease. A succession of domestic be- 
reavements and pecuniary difficulties conse- 
quent upon the failure of his bankers, increas- 
ed these symptoms in Wilkie, induced his East- 
ern tour, and doubtless occasioned his apparently 
sudden demise. Perhaps, too, the mental neces- 
sity of a change of habit led him at first to mo- 
dify his style, and seek in his last pictures more 
general effects. From whatever cause, he cer- 
tainly astonished even his admirers by the 
graceful ease with which he, all at once, rose to 
the dignity of historical subjects and a more ex- 
alted dramatic expression. Hints of this phase 
of his genius he had, indeed, given at an early 
date, in the beautiful sentiment of the scene 
from the Gentle Shepherd — one of his first 
works, and subsequently in the picture of 
" Alfred the Great in the Neatherd's Cottage ;" 
but the feeling and power displayed in the 
" Chelsea Pensioners," the " Maid of Saragossa " 
and " Knox Preaching the Reformation," proved 
that Wilkie could soar, at will, into the higher 
spheres of art. and carry his principles of execu- 
tion into the noblest class of subjects. These 
and other pictures of the kind, besides possess- 
ing his usual merit of being eminently charac- 
teristic, were not less remarkable for their com- 
prehensive spirit. The "Peep o' Day" tells in 



two figures' the whole story of Ireland's wrongs ; 
the " Chelsea Pensioners" is the most pathetic 
tribute to patriotic valor ever put upon canvas ; 
sailors and soldiers, with their wives and chil- 
dren, wept over it at the exhibition. The 
" Spanish Posada " is an epitome of modern 
Spain — grouping, as it does, with such truth to 
fact and nature, a Guerilla council of war, a 
Dominican, a monk of the Escurial, a Jesuit, a 
patriot in the costume of Valencia, the landlady 
serving her guests with chocolate, a mendicant 
student of Salamanca, with his lexicon and 
cigar, whispering soft things in her ear, a con- 
trabandist on a mule, an armed Castilian, a 
dwarf with a guitar, a goatherd, the muzzled 
house-dog, the pet lamb, and the Guadarma 
Mountains in the back-ground. Wilkie's 
picture and Byron's verses have made the 
Maid of Saragossa familiar to the civilized 
world ; but perhaps no single work combines 
the excellencies of Wilkie in a more impressive 
manner than " Knox." The still-life is as exact 
as if painted by a Flemish master, and as sug- 
gestive as if designed by Hogarth ; all the faces 
are authentic portraits ; — the expression of the 
stern and eloquent reformer, and the effect of 
what he says upon the different persons assem- 
bled, is absolutely and relatively characteristic. 
The whole scene is, as it were, thus redeemed 
in vital significance from the past. Wilkie ex- 
plored the palace at Holyrood, the portraits of 
the leaders of that day, and attended the preach- 
ing of Chalmers and Irving, to obtain the ma- 
terials of this inimitable work — in which the 
highestgraces of the Flemish and Italian schools 
seem united. Calm, observant, persevering and 
acute, Wilkie thus won successive victories in 
art, and proved his faith in its conservative 
worth by embodying memorable national events, 
until he fairly earned the praise of being the 
" most original, vigorous and varied of the Brit- 
ish painters." He continued, as he advanced, 
to bear his honors meekly — from the freedom of 
his native town to the order of Knighthood, the 
eclat of an exhibition of his collected works, 
the friendship of the noble, the gifted and the 
powerful, and the annual enthusiasm excited by 
his contributions to the academy. His birth 
was registered in an obscure Scotch parish, and 
his death in the log-book of a Mediterranean 
steamer; yet, within the fifty-two years thus 
included — how richly did he contribute to art, 
win fame, and vindicate genius ! 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

The principal embellishment of our number 
for this month is a scene from the Prairie, etched 
in outline, upon stone, by Dakley. It represents 
an incident in the early part of the work, in 
which Paul Hover the bee-hunter, and Ellen 
Wade, having met Leather-Stocking on the prai- 
rie, are interrupted in their conversation by the 
approach of a troop of ferocious Sioux warriors. 
Paul, in his youthful impetuosity, would show 
fight, but the old trapper forces him and his 
companion to lie quiet, hidden by the long grass, 
until the Indians pass by. Our readers will be 
delighted, we think, with the admirable manner 
in which the artist has told the story, and dis- 
criminated the characters of the personages in- 
troduced. We give the extract which describes 
the scene. 

" Come, Ellen," cried the youth, seizing his 
companion by the hand, " let us make a trial for 
the encampment." 



